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y DEFECTS OF OUR SCHOOL LAW. 


[Extract from the Annual Report of the State Sup’t of Public Instruction. | 


The number of officers required to 
carry out the provisions of our pres- 
ent school law acts as a stimulus on 
the people, and interests many in the 
cause of education that otherwise 
would pay very little attention to it. 

It, however, needs harmonizing 
and energizing. On many vital 
points it is entirely silent; it im- 
poses duties, but makes no provision 
for discharging them properly. 

It was, undoubtedly, the design of 
the framers to make the law so full 
in its provisions that it would include 
schools of all grades and sizes; but, 
either it has not proved sufficiently 
comprehensive in its provisions, or 
local prejudices or ambitions have 
80 considered it, and special laws 
have been enacted for Omaha and 
Nebraska City. 

Why should we establish under 
our school system independent dis- 
tricts, any more than under our 


revenue law, establish independent 
county organizatiohs? Our present 
law provides for graded schools, giv- 
ing full authority to a board of six 
trustees. We are but involving our 
system in intricacies, giving occasion 
to interminable disputes, awakening 
sectional jealousies, fostering a spirit 
of exclusiveness, without in the end 
gaining anything. Our system should 
harmonize from the district school 
to the university. A thoroughly 
systematized course of study that 
will permit the student to pass from 
the lowest grade, step by step, through 
the university, should be adopted. 
Is not this practical? Is it not de- 
sirable? That some of the defects 
may be more clearly seen, I will take 
a hasty review of our school law. 
FORMATION OF DISTRICTS. 

At present the county superin- 
tendents have full authority to form 
new districts, change boundary lines, 
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unite districts, or dissolve them, as 
they may deem best. This is placing 
great power in the hands of one 
man; but it is very doubtful whether 
any better plan can be devised. 

If an appeal be allowed, it must 
he taken to some outside party who 
is little acquainted with the real sit- 
uation of affairs, and the chances are 
that greater injury will be done. 

The county superintendent under- 
stands all the circumstances, knows 
the location of every inhabitant, and 
the condition of surrounding dis- 
tricts, and can thus better determine 
the necessities of the case than any 
person or persons outside. 

It is almost inipossible to form a 
district or divide one, without dis- 
pleasing some party; and were an 
wppeal allowed, it would, in most cases, 
only involve matters in greater 
difficulty. 

DIVISION OF DISTRICT PROPERTY. 


On the formation of a district in 
whole or in part from another dis- 
trict, the law provides that the old 
district shall pay to the new a certain 
portion of the value of the property 
owned previous to the division — 
While the general principle is cor- 
rect, the practical workings are not 
always equitable. 

It frequently happens that a large 
district is formed, and on its forma- 
tion the people proceed to tax them- 
selves for the erection of a school 
house, and in a short time after its 
erection a portion of the district has 
received such an accession of settlers 
that it is able to support a school of 
its own. The superintendent then 
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creates a new district, say out of one- 
fourth of the old. 

The inhabitants of the old district 
must now pay to the new such a 
proportion of the value of the school 
house and other property, as the 
taxable property in the new district 
bears to that in the old, and this may 
be equal to nearly half the value of 
the school property, as the value of 
the property in the new district may 
have enhanced very rapidly. 

Again, in a short time, the old 
district is divided, and the same 
process is pursued in making it pay 
to this new district an amount equal 
to that paid to the other, for its 
share of the school house and other 
property. 

Finally a third division is made, 
and the old district pays again; thus 
the inhabitants holding the old school 
house have been taxed three times to 
help build other school houses; it 
may be in fourfold the amount re- 
ceived from the part set off in the 
new districts. 

This is wrong. The inhabitants 
of a new district can only justly 
claim the amount they actually paid 
in erecting the school house, and 
purchasing other property, while 
connected with the old district, nor 
should they receive even that, as the 
property may have depreciated since 
purchased ; hence, instead of taking 
the present taxable property as the 
only basis, the county superintendent 
should ascertain what amount the 
part set off paid toward the property 
remaining in the old district, and 
having appraised this property, let 
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an equitable amount be allowed the 

new district. 

DIVISION OF MONEYS ON HAND AT 
THE TIME OF DIVISION. 

This is, at present, divided in pro- 
portion to the taxable property in 
the districts, regardless of the sources 
whence it was obtained. Much of 
the moneys on hand are obtained 
from the county superintendent’s 
apportionment; three-fourths of this 
comes to the district on the basis of 
the number of pupils reported. Now, 
it frequently happens in the division 
of a district, that the greatest num- 
ber of children are found where the 
least taxable property is, and it cer- 
tainly would be unjust to make the 
property the basis of the division in 
such instances. 

Let the moneys on hand be divided 
between the districts on the same 
basis as they were received by the old 
district, and each will then have 
what justly belongs to it. 

DISTRICT OFFICERS. 

There are many points in which 
our law is defective respecting dis- 
trict officers. 

A definite compensation should be 
granted them for the time necessarily 
employed in the discharge of their 
regular duties, and they should then 
be required to perform them faith- 
fully. 

At present, the district records are 
very imperfectly kept, and it is 
utterly impossible to get anything 
like perfect reports in most cases. 

This is owing to several causes: 
among which are a lack of proper 
record books, a lack of appreciation 
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of the importance of reports, an 
incompetency, in many instances, on 
the part of the officers, an unwil- 
lingness to labor without compensa- 
tion, and a lack of power to enforce 
compliance with the law. 

Thus far we have executed the 
law, as it were, by the courtesy of 
those assuming the name of officers. 
As there is no penalty for non-com- 
pliance with its provisions, or neglect 
of duty, the law has been executed 
by common consent; it simply being 
to the people advisory, rather than 
compulsory in its provisions. 

This speaks volumes in praise of 
the intelligence and sound sense of 
the people of Nebraska, and were we 
sure that our law would continue to 
be executed promptly and efficiently, 
it would be well to leave out every 
sentiment savoring of compulsion; 
but we find that we cannot always 
depend on the voluntary efforts of 
men; we need the incentive of pen- 
alty with some, to prompt them to 
discharge duty. Then let the law 
provide for a reasonable compensa- 
tion, and demand a proper compli- 
ance with its requirements. 

School officers should be required 
to subscribe to an oath, the same as 
most other officials. This would 
save them appearing before a notary 
public, or justice of the peace, when 
making their regular reports, or dis- 
charging any other official duty. 

As each school officer holds ‘his 
position for three years, it would be 
a very great convenience for the 
officer, at the commencement of his 
term, to be qualified by oath. In 
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case of persistent refusal to discharge 
duty, or negligence, there should be 


power vested somewhere to remove 
such officer. 


Let it be the duty of the county 
superintendent to call a meeting of 
the legal voters of the district, give 
the officer a fair, impartial trial, and, 
if proved guilty, let the county su- 
perintendent remove him, and au- 
thorize the district to elect another 
person to fill his place. 

At present no money can be drawn 
from the district treasury, except on 
the order of the director, counter- 
signed by the moderator. Now it 
frequently happens that the moder- 
ator refuses to sign orders, and thus 
persons honestly entitled to money of 
the district, are kept out of their 
pay. This is wrong. One man 
should not be allowed to hinder the 
legitimate work of the district. 

In cases of this kind, let it be the 
duty of the county superintendent 
to examine carefully into the account, 
and if he find it correct, let his 
endorsement be a sufficient warrant 
for the treasurer to pay over the 
funds. 

RECORD BOOKS. 

At present it is nearly impossible 
to get anything like a full and cor- 
rect district report. This is owing 
to various causes, as stated above, 
but mainly, no doubt, to a want of 
proper record books. The law is 
full. and explicit in regard to the 
items required in the director’s re- 
port, and fully explains his duties, 
but makes no provision for books in 
which to keep the district records 
properly. 
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Districts may, if they choose, pro- 
vide themselves with such books, but 
as it incurs an expense that can for 
the time be avoided, most of then 
will not procure any; hence ther 
must be some plan devised to plac 
proper books in each district, or we 
shall never be able to obtain any- 
thing like perfect reports from them. 
Let it be made the duty of the State 
Superintendent to prescribe the 
forms to be used throughout the 
State, and then require each county 
superintendent to supply each dis 
trict in his county. 

The books needed in each district 
are: A director’s record book, con- 
taining blank forms of all report 
required of him, an order book, : 
teacher’s record book, a treasurer’ 
book, and a receipt or voucher book. 
These books, with the blanks sen 
each district from the office of thi 
State Superintendent, will enabk 
the district officers to make out such 
reports as will show the true condi 
tion of their several districts, and wi 
shall soon have a system and order, 
where chaos and confusion nor 
reign. 

TIME OF MAKING REPORTS. 

The present law requires the di 
rector to make his report withi 
three days after the last Monday i 
March, while the annual distri¢ 
meeting occurs on the first Monda 
in April, and the director cann¢ 
make his report until after thi 
meeting. Now it is impossible 
comply with the law, as there mué 
always be one week between the la 
Monday in March, and the firy 
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Monday in April. The law should 
at least give him five days after the 
annual meeting to make his report. 
It should also empower the county 
superintendent to call the directors 
together at the county seat each 
year, to receive the annual reports 
from them there that, should there 
he any corrections to be made, or 
any explanations to be given, or 
should the superintendent wish to 
give any special instructions it could 
all be done at one time. 

Such gatherings would be very 
profitable in affording opportunities 
for discussing the educational inter- 
ests of the county, and promoting 
greater system and harmony, and 
for adopting uniformity in reports, 
ext-books, and methods of instrue- 
ion. 

The director should be required 
i his report to the county clerk, 
pi the taxes levied by the dis- 
rict, to give the names of all the 
axable inhabitants in the district, 
uid also the description of the land 
m Which they reside. 

This would greatly aid the clerk 
n making out the tax-list for the 
veral districts. The same should 
edone by the county superintend- 
nt when certifying the amount to 
levied on the old district, when a 
iew district is formed. 

_f Whenever school is taught in any 
‘Bistrict it should be the duty of the 
irector to notify the county super- 
utendent of the fact, stating, also, 
Bhe length of time it is to be held, 
hus affording the superintendent an 


. mpportunity of visiting the school 
luring its session. 
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At present the superintendent has 
no means of knowing when the 
schools are in session, only as he 
learns it incidentally, or visits the 
districts to ascertain. 

DISTRICT INDEBTEDNESS. 

Our present law allows a district 
to assume an indebtedness to the 
amount of $5,000, but does not pro- 
vide for bonding the indebtedness. 

Many districts, however, have as- 
sumed the right to do so, and have 
issued bonds and sold them, to en- 
able them to erect school houses. 

The doubt as to the legality of 
that proceeding has injured the sale 
of the bonds, and districts have been 
obliged to sell them at an enormous 
discount. A single amendatory 
clause permitting or forbidding their 
issue would remedy this evil at 
once. 

The policy of allowing districts to 
issue bonds may be questionable; 
perhaps if allowed it should be lim- 
ited to a certain per cent. of the 
taxable property in the district. 

The liability of change in district 
lines militates greatly against loan- 
ing money to districts. 

Were districts permanent organ- 
izations, and could we be certain of 
collecting the interest promptly, no 
better use could be .made of the 
permanent school fund than loaning 
it to them to enable them to erect 
school houses; but there are so 
many contingencies to be considered, 
unless the law is very carefully 
framed, and extremely well guarded 
in its provisions, there will be a 
great liability to constant loss. 
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I trust this subject will have the 
careful consideration of the Legisla- 
ture, as it is one of very great impor- 
tance to the interest of education in 
our State. 


SCHOOL HOUSE SITES. 

Much difficulty has been experi- 
enced in some districts, in our new 
counties especially, in obtaining 
school house sites. 

There are many districts in which 
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there are no inhabitants except 
homesteaders, and these have no 
right to sell or lease any portion of 
their land for any purpose whatever. 

Again, there is nothing in the law 
enabling a district to obtain a proper 
site when parties owning land refuse 
to sell to the district. 

There should be some provision 
enabling districts to obtain a proper 
site in both the above instances. 





PICTORIAL METHODS. 


BY PROF. J. BELLANGEE, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


I propose in this article to speak 
of some of the uses and abuses of 
what may be styled Pictorial Meth- 
ods of Instruction. By these 1 mean 
graphical representations to the eye 
of the pupil, by means of black- 
boards, charts, &c., of facts, princi- 
ples, and relations. 

That these are powerful auxilia- 
ries to the instructor, no one who 
has had much experience in teaching 
will doubt, and that they may be 
used to the serious detriment of the 
pupil, will be evident from a little 
observation and consideration of the 
faculties through which they reach 
the mind. 

It is a fact, admitted by all who 
have given their consideration to the 
subject, that any system of educa- 
tion which consists chiefly in the 
mere imparting of knowledge, is un- 
philosophical, and radically defective. 
True education consists rather in 


the mind, the enlargement of its 
powers, the extension of its capabil- 
ities, and the quickening of its 
energies. Let us, then, examine thi: 
system—its mode of operating upon 
the mind, and the faculties to which 
it appeals—and see to what extent it: 
use may be in harmony with the 
spirit of true education. 

In the little child the mental pov- 
ers first developed are the perceptiv 
faculties. The physical senses ar 
for a long time the only sources from 
whence comes the food to sustain 
his mental life, and among them all, 
none is more important than th 
sense of seeing. Day by day his ev 
drinks in the wonders of the worll 
around him. Day by day with in 
creased force and clearness are h 
newed the impressions of the dal 
before, until the repetition of famili 
sights awakens in his mind the un 
veloped power of memory. ‘Tru 


the development of the faculties of the other senses act an importa 
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part in the development of this 
faculty, but to the eye is it indebted 
more than to any other organ of 
sense for the food which nourishes it. 

When the memory becomes active, 
the other faculties begin to appear— 
the power of associating and com- 
paring, especially the power of trac- 
ing resemblances. The power to 
distinguish differences comes much 
later, and is seldom as fully developed. 
The child is quick to see resem- 
blances, and on the alert to a repeti- 
tion of what he has seen before and 
elsewhere; but slow, very slow to 
perceive the exact differences of 
things that resemble each other.— 
Every teacher knows that it is by 
dint of the hardest work that he is 
able to inspire his pupils with an 
interest in the cultivation of the 
power of making nice discrimina- 
tions and distinctions, and we see in 
society that the least intelligent and 
refined possess that power in but a 
slight degree. 

The incipient development of the 
power to trace relation between cause 
and effect, of the judgment and the 
reasoning faculties in general, soon 
takes place. These faculties are the 
result and natural growth of those 
before mentioned; and as they all 
spring from one another, and have 
their origin primarily in the memory, 
which is preserved in healthy action 
and nourished by the physical senses, 
it is evident that until the develop- 
ment of language, all mental action 
is directly dependent upon the per- 
ceptive faculties. 

With the development of language 
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arises a new and distinct faculty, 
very unlike any others, and very 
important. I mean the power of 
the mind to receive arbitrary, abstract 
concepts, as the signs of ideas. These 
concepts, whether they consist of 
words or other signs, are to the mind 
representatives of things which im- 
press it through the senses, and have 
the power to call up images of the 
things for which they stand. Thus 
the little child learns to associate the 
word horse with the image of that 
animal, so that whenever he hears 
the word, the image is awakened in 
his memory. In like manner he 
stores his memory with representa- 
tives of all the impressions which he 
receives. 

The eye as well as the ear is 
made the medium through which 
these representatives reach the mind, 
and we have written and printed 
as well as spoken words. These we 
associate with each other, and with 
the images for which they stand, and 
the study of these relations, and 
the methods of reproducing these 
representatives, constitute the study 
of language. 

As these signs are purely arbitrary 
and artificial, it is evident that were 
we capable of appealing to the mind 
in as perfect a manner through the 
senses of smelling, tasting, and feel- 
ing, we should have a system of rep- 
resentatives corresponding with each 
of the physical senses. 

By means of these representatives 
we are enabled to hold communion 
with one another, and upon our 
power to make them and to associate 
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them with the images for which they 
stand, depends almost entirely 
our capacity for social intercourse. 
Were we without the use of these 
arbitrary symbols, how barren and 
meagre would be our communion 
with one another. For instance, did 
we wish to awaken in the mind of 
an associate the image of a chair,. it 
would be necessary to place before 
him the object itself. Or, did we 
wish to convey to his mind an idea 
of some bodily impression of our 
own, it would be necessary for us to 
perform before him some action 
which, in his own experience, was 
closely connected with that sensation. 

Artificial language, then, is much 
more convenient than natural lan- 
guage; but is it as powerful? Un- 
questionably not. The sight of a 
tree brings to the mind a much more 
vivid picture than does the word 
tree, but the latter can be used for 
that purpose in a multitude of in- 
stances where the former cannot.— 
In proportion to our familiarity with 
these representatives is the complete- 
ness of the images. Whatever, then, 
tends to increase our familiarity with 
them and our facility in their use, 
increases our power of expression, 
wud is an agency working in har- 
mony with the true spirit of edu- 
cation. 


The development of the imagi- 
nation accompanies the cultivation of 
this faculty to a very great extent. 
It furnishes representatives with 
which the imagination forms its 
images, and these again are symbol- 
ized and used in new combinations, 
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and thus the mind is provided with 
food for thought independent of 
external objects. Having for some- 
time been engaged in teaching De- 
scriptive Geometry, and Geometrical 
and Perspective Drawing, studies 
which require an exercise of a high 
degree of the imagination, I invaria- 
bly found that those students pos- 
sessed of the most imagination, pos- 
sessed, also, ready and accurate lan- 
guage. 

The development, then, of lan- 
guage, is highly important, and to 
this end it should be constantly and 
rigidly exercised. 

Next to purely natural language, 
and occupying a position between it 
and artificial language, are to be 
found pictorial representations. Al- 
though largely artificial, still they 
possess such resemblances to the 
objects for which they stand, in some 
of their most prominent character- 
istics, that the mind more readily 
comprehends their relation to the 
objects, and it is this absence of the 
arbitrary which gives to them their 
power. 

These considerations then, point 
to the place which pictorial methods 
should occupy in a system of in- 
struction. As in their method of 
appealing to the mind, they occupy 
a place intermediate between the 
impressions of the physical senses 
and the representations of these im- 
pressions by arbitrary signs, so in 
their use they should occupy a posi- 
tion intermediate between the entire 
absence of language and its consid- 
erable development. While that sys- 
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tem’of primary instruction which 
makes no use of object teaching 
and pictorial illustration is unphilo- 
sophical and defective, the continued 
use of such methods when the pupil 
has become familiar with the use of 
language, is not only unnecessary and 
cumbersome, but positively injurious, 
as it tends to keep the mind in a 
state of dependence upon the phys- 
ical senses, and greatly retards the 
full development of the power of 
abstract reasoning, which is the 
highest function of the mind. 


While language is in a state of but 
slight development, and the signs of 
many objects and ideas have not 
been acquired, it is often necessary 
to supplement this deficiency by the 
use of pictorial representation, and 
hence, also, it frequently happens 
that in teaching the rudiments of a 
science to minds wholly unacquainted 
with it, a moderate use of these 
methods is not objectionable, even 
with minds of considerable develop- 
ment, but they should be abandoned 
as soon as possible. 


It is a remarkable characteristic of 
the mind that any exercise of its 
functions, independent of all other 
faculties, strengthens it much more 
than those exercises in which it is 
assisted by external influences. Let 
the student in Geometry, for instance, 
take the enunciation of a proposition, 
and unaided by diagrams, or verbal 
demonstration, work out a demon- 
stration of his own, and his mind 
will receive much more benefit and 
be strengthened much more than by 
a thorough comprehension of a much 
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superior demonstration in Davies’ 
Legendre. So, likewise, the thor- 
ough comprehension and mastery of 
a verbal demonstration without the 
aid of a diagram is more beneficial 
than it would be if a diagram were 
also used. The more independent 
the mind is of all external helps, the 
more rapid its development. But as 
this independent working of the mind 
is very difficult to secure, and often 
requires much exertion on the part 
of the teacher, and no little tribula- 
tion on the part of the pupil, there 
is a constant temptation to the 
teacher to use a less difficult method, 
and at the expense of a true devel- 
opment, secure a more ready recita- 
tion; and if he has some skill in 
illustration, and can make every 
subject so clear that much ground is 
passed over in a short time, he will 
no doubt win from undiscerning 
minds the reputation of an excellent 
teacher. 

Too great willingness on the part 
of the teacher to make use of such 
helps, leads to his occupying too 
much of the time which should be 
given up to the recitation of the 
lesson by the class; and while some 
few may receive benefit from the 
illustration, it frequently happens 
that the ones who need it most pay 
the least attention to it. 

Teaching by use of pictorial meth- 
ods is often very superficial. The 
illustrations appeal so directly and 
vividly to the mind through the eye, 
that the relation or form which it is 
the object of the picture to teach is 
easily grasped by the pupil, and he 
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supposes the subject fully mastered ; 
but in a little time, however, some 
point has been partially forgotten, 
and when he comes to review the 
subject he finds he cannot give the 
principle, and because he cannot, he 
is unable to re-produce the diagram. 
How often does the student in Geom- 
etry fail because he can not remem- 
ber the figure? But give him the 
figure exactly as it is in the book, 
and he will immediately give you 
the full demonstration. Teachers 
should therefore be very careful to 
use diagrams and illustrations only 
as initiatory methods, and pass from 
them to others in which the subject 
under consideration is viewed ab- 
stractly, and should require that the 
latter be fully mastered. 


But one of the greatest objections 
to pictorial methods is their incom- 
pleteness. They teach the rule but 
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not the exception, teach the resem- 
blances but not the differences, teach 
the central thought but not the 
varied applications, and as long as 
the pupil is accustomed to rely upon 
them, he will learn only what they 
teach. The power to make nice 
discriminations and detect slight 
differences can only be fully devel- 
oped by an accurate use of language, 
and no pupil who is accustomed to 
see his teacher illustrate everything 
with a picture upon the blackboard, 
will feel as keenly as he should the 
necessity of cultivating such ac- 
curacy. 

Teachers are often very careless in 
the use of pictorial illustrations—do 
not study them out fully, and they 
are therefore incomplete and inaccu- 
rate. Many of the illustrations in 
text-books are very objectionable on 
this account, and many because they 
are almost meaningless. 





Four colleges in New England— 
among them the University of Ver- 
mont—Cornell University, New 
York, Swathmore College, in Penn- 
sylvania, Oberlin and Antioch Col- 
leges, in Ohio, and the State Univer- 
sities of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wis., Iowa, Neb., and Kansas, make 
no distinction on account of sex. 
The movement has extended to Mis- 
souri, where an effort is being made 
to secure the admission of female 
students into the Agricultural Col- 
lege. The Waco University, Texas, 
under the presidency of Dr. Burleson, 
udmits both sexes to its classes. 


THe State Board of Education, of 
California, at its last meeting desig- 
nated the California Teacher as the 
educational journal to which the 
State Superintendent is to subscribe 
under the school-law. The number 
of copies required to supply the 
officers named in the law is 2,800. 
The subscription price is fixed at $1.50 
a year. 


EpvucaTion is a better safeguard 
of liberty than a standing army. If 
we retrench the wages of the school- 
master, we must raise those of the 
recruiting sergeant.— EVERETT. 
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CHARLEY BENTON’S FIRST SCHOOL. 


He was 18 years old, made up of 
Nature’s own vitality, and developed 
by the gymnastics of farm life—a 
clean, blue-eyed young fellow, with 
a broad white brow, and fun lurking 
around his honest lips. He was 
pitching off cornstalks from a hay- 
rigging in his father’s barnyard, 
when trustee Bancroft came along 
and, leaning over the barnyard gate, 
shouted staunchly: 

“Charley what do you say? We 
want you to teach our school this 
winter.” 

“OQ yes, [ll teach the school for 
you,” came the response, carelessly. 

“How much will you teach for?” 
asked the trustee, beginning to cut 
notches with his knife in the top of 
the gate. 

“ Forty dollars a month, and board 
myself.” 

“Q, you can’t mean that, Charley,” 
said the trustee, with assurance. 
“We've never paid much over half 
of that. We ought to get you for 
less. You're a beginner, you know.” 

At this Charley Benton turned 
about and looked at the man he had 
been talking with. He took off his 
hat, and throwing his brown curls in 
a summersault over the back of his 
head, he said pointedly : 

“You don’t mean, Mr. Bancroft, 
that you are in earnest in this talk?” 

“Tam most certainly. Why not?” 

“Tl tell you why. I’ve been to 
school all my life with these boys 

and girls, and we’ve been children 


together. Moreover, I’ve arranged 
to go to D—— Academy next week, 
for the winter.” 

“Well, that can be dispensed with, 
you know. We’ve been talking the 
matter over, and thought we'd like 
to have you teach for us. How 
much will you take ?” 


“Just what I said, Mr. Bancroft. 
If I teach I must be paid for it.” 
There was no half-way house in the 
boy’s disposition. A sad face would 
send a tear down in his heart, and a 
niggardly insult would feel the tonic 
of his fist. 


Mr. Bancroft whittled away at the 
notch awhile, and then said: 

“You'll give me till to-morrow to 
decide, I suppose ?” 

“Tl give you until sundown.” 
And at sundown Charley Benton was 
hired to teach the winter school in 
which he had been part and parcel, 
and which was famous for its ad- 
vanced scholarship as well as for 
having one of the worst boys in the 
world to deal with. That was Har- 
vey Raymond, the Deacon’s son. He 
had been expelled from school for 
the past four or five successive win- 
ters, and was a conceded reprobate. 
The Deacon was an odd old fellow, 
with enough of Puritanic notions in 
his head to spoil.a dozen ingennous 
children, and foster a race of spirit- 
less blockheads that did not possess 
enough energy or genius to storm a 
snow-castle. Seeing Charley a day 
or two later, he hallooed to him: 
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“You expect to teach our school 
this winter, Charley?” 

“Yes, sir, I expect to,” was the 
reply. 

“Well, what are you going to do 
with Harvey,” growled the Deacon. 

“Do with Harvey? Why, he and 
I have always been good friends.” 

“Yes, [know that. But you know 
he always disturbs the school. What 
are you going to do with him?” 

“You think Harvey a bad boy, 
don’t you, Deacon ?” 

“Bad? Of course I do. He is 
one of the worst boys I ever saw, 
and he’ll never know anything. He 
will give you trouble.” And the 


deacon shook his head ominously. 


“Deacon, I don’t think Harvey a 
had boy. He’s the smartest and big- 
gest boy you’ve got, and I am going 
to treat him accordingly, and advise 
you to do the same. I don’t think 
you do right by Harvey, deacon;” 
and Charley Benton turned his blue 
eye straight on the deacon, who might 
have thought the lad a conceited 
young adviser if he had not known 
him from a child. 

Monday morning came, and school 
opened with half a hundred pupils. 
There were half a dozen young wo- 
men Charley had flirted with, and 
twice as many boys about Charley’s 
age, and some older ones. And here- 
tofore he had been their playfellow 
and companion. It was altogether a 
trying time for the young teacher, 
and his face might have been a shade 
paler when he made his opening 
speech. He stood up quietly for a 
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moment, and after sending a look 
straight into each individual’s face, 
said: 

“ScnoLtars—You and I have been 
playmates and pupils together. You 
know all about me, and I know all 
about you. The trustees have hired 
me to teach the school this winter, 
and have pledged themselves to sus- 
tain me in whatever I undertake, 
right or wrong. I intend to help 
you as best I can, and I want you to 
1elp me. More, if there is a single 
scholar here who does not come with 
the intention and desire to learn, I 
want him to leave at once; but I 
hope none will leave. In school I 
am Mr. Benton. Out of school I 
will be Charley, if you like, and your 
playfellow as heretofore. 

He had been such a jolly, fun-lov- 
ing young fellow that the girls, with 
whom he had always been such a fa- 
vorite, had cackled over the fun they 
should have in school, and the boys 
had crowed in a proportionate man- 
ner. But his speech suggested other 
possibilities, and they at once recog- 
nized the feeble foundation of most 
of their prospective mischief. They 
knew him well enough to know that 
he never failed in anything he un- 
dertook without a big reason for it. 


The morning session passed off 
orderly and well. In the afternoon, 
one of the girls whom Charley had 
flirted with, and had been on inti- 
mate terms of acquaintance, took 
the initiative in the “fun.” He 
allowed her to enjoy it for a short 
time, and then, walking to where she 
sat, bent his head down to her ear, 
and whispered very confidentially, 
“Maria, I wish you would step to 
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my desk a moment; I want to speak 
with you.” 

Maria immediately arose, while a 
vision of proffered gallantry flitted 
through hermind. Charley took up 
her book, following her, and re- 
quested her to take a seat until he 
should have time, as he was busy 
just then. He gave her a seat be- 
hind a high-fronted desk, where she 
could see no one, and where she sat 
until Charley found time to talk 
with her, which was after the scholars 
were dismissed. The girls went out 
giggling under their hoods, and one 
or two felt a little jealous of Char- 
ley’s preference. But they never 
found out what he said to her, and 
as he didn’t take her anywhere, it 
That Charley 


remained a mystery. 
did talk to her we know of a cer- 
tainty—talked until tears stood in 
his eyes, as in hers, and she never 
thereafter displayed any inclination 
for that kind of “fun.” 


Affairs passed off smoothly for two 
or three days after, with the excep- 
tion of Harvey Raymond. Charley 
took nutice in a negative sort of way 
of the boy’s behavior, but said noth- 
ing until, at the fourth day, he 
tapped him on the shoulder with, 
“Harvey, I wish you ‘would stop 
after school a moment. I want to 
talk to you.” 

After the boys and girls were all 
gone, Charley passed around to the 
stove, where Harvey stood tapping 
the top of it with his leather mitten. 

“Harvey, you and I have always 
been good friends, haven’t we ?” 
asked the teacher. 
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“Yes, first-rate, Charles. There 
isn’t a boy in the neighborhood I 
like better than I do you.” 

“Then you believe I am your 
friend, and honest in what I say ?” 

“Yes, I do that, Charley.” 

“Well, now, see here, Harvey.— 
You think you are a bad boy, and 
stupid, too ?” 

“Yes, I spose I am; everybody 
says so.” And the boys chin went 
down towards his jacket. 

“Harvey, I don’t believe one word 
of it. I think you are about the 
smartest boy in your father’s family. 
Which of your brothers do you think 
smarter than you?” 

“Joe. He reads in Hist’ry, and 
I’m only in the First Reader.” 

“That is true; but you can beat 
us all in playing ball and wrestling. 
And yon can outrun us all, too, can’t 
you, Harvey ?” 

“Yes, I can; but that ain’t like 
readin’ and cipherin’,’” he urged 
strongly, looking up again. 

“But you have never tried to excel 
in those. Now, I believe, if you will 
resolve to study with all your might, 
you will be ahead of Joseph before 
next spring. Harvey, I want to be 
proud of you. I believe you have 
the stuff in you that men are made 
of, and I want you to convince your 
father and everybody else that you 
are not the stupid boy they have 
thought you were. I want you to 
study hard in school, and if you 
need any help¢that I can not give 
you during school hours, I'll help 
you after, or at any time you will 
come to me at my room at father’s. 
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There’s too much of you, Harvey, to 
waste your life to satisfy some peo- 
ple’s desire, for you haven’t an enemy 
in the neighborhood who wants you 
to know anything. ButIdo. Will 
you try it, Harvey?” And the strong, 
true hand of Charley Benton. went 
towards that of Harvey, with his 
heart in it. 

A strange look came into Harvey’s 
face—first of despair, then of hope, 
then of triumphant resolution; and 
taking the teacher’s hand with a 
grip like life, he said, “I will, Char- 
ley, I will!” And the resolution was 
never broken. 

The scholars began to wonder 
among themselves what had come 
over Harvey Raymond, for he had 
good lessons for the first time in his 
life, and was so quiet. About a 
week later, the Deacon made a posi- 
tive demonstration : 

“Charley, what’s the matter with 
Harvey?” he blurted, half savagely. 

“Why, I didn’t know anything 
was the matter with him,” was the 
reply. 
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“Well, something is the matter. 
He sits up night after night until 
midnight, poring over his books. 
Now I want to know what’s the mat- 
ter—what you’ye been doing with 
him ?” 

“Only treating him as he deserves, 
and as you ought to have treated 
him years ago;” and the winner of 
souls passed on. 

It need hardly be added that Har- 
vey realized his teacher’s prophecy, 
and is to-day one of the finest law- 
yers in the Western States. His 
brother Joe runs a livery establish- 
ment; another brother tied himself 
to live weight, in the way of marry- 
ing a foreign girl of less mental cal- 
ibre than his own; and his other 
brother peddles stencil tools. 

As for Charley Benton, he is still 
young; and a stronger, braver, truer 
soul does not exist out of heaven. 
His ‘first school was typical of the 
man within him, and the man with- 
in sits enthroned in a face I see just 
over my shoulder, and which I honor 


and love above all others. 
MICHIGAN TEACHER. 





LOST HOPE. 
BY TENNYSON. 


You cast to ground the ho 


But the while your harsh 


which once was mine: 


decree deplore, 


Embalming with sweet tears the vacant shrine, 
My heart, where Hope had been and was no mors. 


So on an oaken sprout 
A goodly acorn grew; 


But winds from 


eaven shook the acorn out, 


And filled the cup with dew. 
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SOCIAL BENEFITS OF TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


BY MISS N. E. M’CARN, FREMONT. 


We, as a corps of teachers, realize 
but little the benefit to be derived 
from the teachers’ institute. If we 
would join heart to heart in the 
great work, how much more pleasant 
it would be. Instead of the form- 
ality that exists at present in this 
portion of Nebraska—I know not 
how it is elsewhere—there should be 
a more friendly feeling, and a greater 
enjoyment of the liberty which we 
possess. Let us not wait for an in- 
troduction to become acquainted! 
Co-laborers in the educational field 
should be so pleased to meet, that 
the thought of “stranger” should 
not keep us apart, or indifferent, to 
a speedy acquaintance one with the 
other. Wemeet for mental improve- 
ment; we meet to become acquainted 
and to enjoy each other’s society for 
a little time, and to part laden with 
pleasant thoughts, and increased en- 
ergy for the pursuance of our work. 

Our scholars must also be the 
recipients of the benefit derived from 
our coming together. Hence, it be- 
hooves us to lay aside all fear, and 
participate freely in the exercises. 
This adds to the interest of the insti- 
tute, and is a material aid to the 
teacher. 

To me, the teachers’ institute has 
ever been a promoter of much good. 


When quite disheartened with school 
trials there I have gained new cour- 
age, to press on in my labor, and do 
the work given me cheerfully. I 
hail its return from year to year, and 
regret that it is thought best for it 
to be made obligatory for the teach- 
ers to attend. Should it happen 
thus, there will be a greater necessity 
for the institute to be conducted in 
a free and social manner than at any 
previous time, or those teachers, who 
by their non-attendance compelled 
the law to be passed, will never over- 
come their dislike to it. 

Our best educated, and more suc- 
cessful teachers in the field, ought 
not to be indifferent to the work. 
When they are in attendance they 
should let their light shine, that the 
less favored ones may be encouraged 
to do what they can, and not be 
thought forward, as they are apt to 
feel that they will, if they speak 
often, when ‘those occupying a high 
position in school-life are silent. 

We should feel somewhat like 
children of one family, socially, 
and scholars of one school, in an 
educational point of view. To feel 
thoroughly at home is the essential 
thing at an institute. Then will its 
labor be rest, and its coming hailed 
with delight. 
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THE rapid increase in the circula- 
tion of the Tracner during the 
last two months has been very en- 
couraging. We printed of the Janu- 
ary number 50 per cent. more than of 
the previous numbers, and we issue 
a still larger edition this month. 


Dvunrine the past year the Cali- 
fornia Teacher received a State sub- 
scription of 2,800 copies, at $1.50 
each. This isa kind of “elevating 
influence” to which no well-regulated 
journal will object. 


Britis have been introduced in 
ihe State Senate, to locate, establish, 
and endow State Normal Schools at 
West Point and Blair. We have no 
objection, provided they can be well 
sustained, but we hope to see the one 
we have well provided for before 
others are established. 


Own the 14th ult. Gen. T. J. Mor- 
gan, Principal of the State Normal 
School, delivered an evening address 
in the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. His audience was com- 
posed largely of members of the 
Legislature, to whom he presented 
the history, condition, and needs of 
the school in an eloquent and forcible 
manner. 

A bill has already been introduced 
into the House, providing for the 
erection of new buildings, for the 
use of the school. 


THE prompt liberality of our 
friends in sending us copies of the 
first number of the TEACHER has 
placed us above want in that respect, 
and now we are compelled to ask a 
similar favor in regard to the Novem- 
ber number. We distributed a large 
number of extra copies of this issue, 
thinking we had an abundance, but 
our rapid increase in circulation 
made the November and December 
numbers “ go off like hot cakes.” If 
any person has more than one of 
this issue, he will confer a favor by 
sending us the extra copy or copies. 


A CoMPLIMENT.— Among the 
many fine compliments which the 
TEACHER has received from educa- 
tors in different parts of the country, 
we value none more highly than the 
following, from Prof. John J. Ander- 
son, of New York, author of the well 
known series of school histories 
published by Clark & Maynard. In 
writing to thank us for some speci- 
men copies of the TEACHER, sent 
him at his request, he says: 

“You are making the TEACHER a 
first-class journal. I hope it will 
meet with the support it deserves.” 


Sup’r Guost, of Lancaster Co., 
says of the institute recently held at 
Lincoln—“ We had a most excellent 
institute. Over 60 teachers were in 
daily attendance.” 
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Gov. Furnas’ [xavevraL.—We 
hail with peculiar satisfaction the 
inauguration of a Governor who is 
not only prominently connected 
with the agricuitural and other ma- 
terial interests of the State, and 
with the press, but who is also well 
known as an earnest worker in the 
cause of education. The first sub- 
ject of which he treats in his inaug- 
ural address is that of Education, 
und it is discussed in so intelligent 
and practical a manner that we think 
it worth while to publish this por- 
tion of the address entire. It is as 
follows: 


It is a universally admitted truth in 
this country, that a general diffusion of 
knowledge among the people is essential 
to the preservation of liberty and the 
maintenance of Republican institutions. 
Education, therefore, being the true foun- 
dation to all greatness and prosperity, 
the progressive disposition heretofore and 
at present manifested by our people, the 
munificent endowments provided and 
placed at our disposal, render this feature 
of our State affairs second to none other, 
In our country, more than in older lands, 
learned and well informed men are 
needed. In consequence of its newness, 
the resources of our State are but just 
beginning to be developed. We require 
scientific men and women to discover and 
utilize, and thus unfold our boundless 
wealth and means of support. We must 
have those of the higher order of native 
talent and culture attainable, to lead and 
guide our industry in the great work of 
development. 

We already have’ more organized 
schools, more school houses erected, and 
of superior character; more money 4in- 
vena in buildings, books and apparatus, 


than ever before by any State of our age. 
We have a land endowment embracing 
nearly or quite one-eighteenth of the en- 


tire public domain of the State. ‘ho 
value of local buildings ranges from one 
thousand to two hundred thousand dol- 
lars each. 
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The educational system of the State 
should be such as to make every branch 
or feature intimately and organically re- 
lated, as integral parts, each essential to 
its completion and perfect work. The 
Common school should form the basis, 
followed by the High, Normal and 
Academic schools, to a connection with 
the Universitv. The Normal school, al- 
though differing somewhat in its general 
characteristics—training teachers for the 
Common and other schools, and provid- 
ing a model system of imparting knowl- 
edge, and governing educational organi- 
zations, should, nevertheless, occupy its 
important connecting relation in the 
general system. The State University 
has more than met the expectations of 
sanguine friends, and it is important that 
it should be maisztained, and in sucha 
condition of efficiency as to entitle it to 
the prospective land grant likely to be 
given by Congress at its present session 
to all colleges. The present bill-providcs 
for 500,000 acres to each agricultural col- 
lege. The present University income is 
sufficient. 

The Normal school requires some fur- 
ther aid. A wise economy dictates the 
early completion of the building now 
under way. The building authorities 
have kept themselves within the bounds 
of the appropriation made by law for 
that purpose. There is a deficiency in 
the funds realized, however, owing to a 
failure in collecting taxes. Relief should 
be afforded, the building completed, fur- 
nished, and if possible at least a founda- 
tion laid for a library, and provisions 
made for the purchase of philosophical 
and chemical apparatus. The corps of 
teachers should be sufficient to progress 
with the work imperatively needed. 
With judicious management of its lands 
and other matters, this institution may 
soon be made self-sustaining. In fact I 
am of opinion that our whole educational 
system, from common school to Univer- 
sity, can, with sound and careful manage- 
ment,be made entirely independent of state 
aid within a few years. 

Too frequent changes of system or 
laws, I am aware, are not, as a rule, pro- 
ductive of the greatest good. It is 
thought that our existing laws on the 
subject of education can be so remodeled 
or amended as to meet the emergency, 
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without conflicting or interfering with its 
present operations. 

The present school law, particularly 
as applicable to common schools, needs 
to be thoroughly revised and amended in 
many particulars. The subject of vari- 
ous amendments has been carefully con- 
sidered and digested by both State and 
local educational organizations,and acom- 
mittee appointed to confer with the legis- 
lature. 5. 


THe Omaha Herald, and several 
other papers of the State, have re- 
cently shown a surprising lack of 
information in regard to our educa- 
tional affairs, by connecting “ Prof. 
Williams” with the State. Normal 
School. For the benefit of those 
who are so unfortunate as to be 
nine months behind the times, we 
will state that Dr. A. D. Williams 
resigned the Presidency of the Nor- 
mal School last spring, and that 
Gen. T. J. Morgan was elected in his 
stead, and is now in charge of the 
school. The present address of Dr. 
Williams is Kenesaw, Adams Co. 


A LEADING newspaper of the 
State recently referred to the State 
Normal School as “the Peru Nor- 
mal School, a pet purely of local 
interest.” The Board of Edueation 
which now has charge of the school, 
consists of the following gentlemen: 
Hon. J. M. McKenzie, ex officio, Lin- 
coln; Hon. Henry Koenig, ex officio, 
Grand Island; B. E. B. Kennedy, 
Omaha; Paren England, Lincoln; 
D. C. Cole, Peru; 8. P. Majors, Peru ; 
O. B. Hewett, Brownville. 


THE new high school building at 
Lincoln is completed and is now 
being occupied by the schools. 
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WE are indebted to Sup’t Bisbee 
for the programme of the Washing- 
ton County Institute, notice of which 
will be found elsewhere. As the 
Institute will have been held before 
this number reaches our readers, we 
have not thought best to publish the 
programme in full. 


Tue Home and School, Louisville. 
Ky., is one of the neatest and most 
ably conducted journals on our ex- 
change list. It is the organ of the 
publishing house of J. P. Morton & 
Co,, and contains considerable gen- 
eral literature in addition to its 
educational matter. 


Durine@ the past year the follow- 
ing educational journals have been 
started: T'he School Journal, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., and the Home and 
School, Louisville, Ky., in January ; 
the Southern Educational Monthly, 


Baltimore, Md., in June; the Ne- 


BRASKA TEACHER, Beatrice, Neb., 
in July; and the West Virginia Ed- 
ucational Monthly, in October. This 
year has already witnessed the estab- 
lishment of two more, the Chicago 
Teacher, and a New York City pub- 
lication which is to be the organ of 
the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

In aecordance with the instruction 
of the State Teachers’ Association, 
the Secretary pro tem has transmit- 
ted to Senator Hitchcock a copy of 
the Resolutions adopted by that 
body, asking the enactment of a law 
permitting homesteaders to lease 
portions of their claims for school 
house sites. 
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This Department is designed for the use of County Superintendents, Teachers and 
School Officers, in giving information, asking questions, and comparing views, upon 
educational subjects; also for the publication of items of educational intelligence from 


the various localities in the State. 





PROCEEDINGS OF LANCASTER COUNTY INSTITUTE. 


LINCOLN, TUESDAY, Jan, 6. 
Institute was opened according to ca!l 


of County Superintendent, in the new 


school building, at 9 A. M. 


The President, A. M. Ghost, called the 
convention to order, and introduced Rev. 
G. 8. Alexander, who opened the exer- 
cises with reading and prayer. 

Rev. G. 8. Alexander was elected Sec- 
retary, and Miss Emma Rockwood and 
Mr. Geoge Lamb, assistants. 

The roll was called and 16 members 
answered to their names. 

On motion, a committee on resolutions 
was ordered, Prof. J. W. Cassell, City 
Superintendent of Schools, chairman, 
with power to select his own assistants. 

Prof. Cassell then addressed the insti- 
tute in a brief manner, organizing and 
opening a class in Mathematics, with 
blackboard exercises, &c. 

A class in Vocal Music was called, and 
Prof. Leland, of Illinois, spent a most 
happy hour in this exercise. 

At 11:20 Prof. G. E. Church, of the 
State University, opened a class in Gram- 
mar, with a lecture and blackboard exer- 
cise, upon the Elementary Sounds and 
Orthography of English Language, of a 
very interesting character, which was 
followed by discussion, participated in by 
several members. 

The roll was again called and an- 
nouncements made for the afternoon, 
and the institute adjourned to meet at 
1:30 P.M. . 


AFTERNOON, 

Institute called to order at 1:30. 

Prof. J. M. McKenzie, State Sup’t, 
took charge of ‘a class in Spelling and 
Reading, at the conclusion of which the 
subject was opened to general discussion. 

A recess of 20 minutes was declared, 
after which Mrs. Newcomer conducted a 
class in Primary Geography. This class 
was composed of a dozen lads and misses 
from 10 to 12 years of age, selected from 
her own school, and did credit to them- 
selves and teacher. A very interesting 
discussion followed this lesson. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Institute was called to order at 1:30 P.M. 

Prof. McKenzie resolved the institute 
into a Spelling and Reading Class, 
drilling it on position, rising, sitting, &e. 
At the close of his hour general discus- 
sion of the question followed. 

Prof. Leland next conducted a class in 
Vocal Music, after which the institute 
took a recess. 

Following the recess, Prof. Thompson, 
of the State University, occupied a half 
hour on the subject of Mathematical 
Geography. He considered the subject 
a very dry one, but nevertheless he 
thought he had the happy faculty of 
making a dry subject a very interesting 
and profitable one. Many valuable sug- 
gestions were made, and the time allotted 
to this exercise was one of the most 
pleasant of the institute. Discussion 
followed, during which seyeral questions 
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of interest came up, among which were 
the following: “Why is it that tho 
moon sometimes runs high and some- 
times low, as it is commonly‘expressed ?” 
“ What is the relative length of degrees 
at the equator and the poles?” “ How 
are degrees measured?” 

Gymnastic exercise followed. 

EVENING. 

On Wednesday evening at 7} o’clock, 
Rey. Mr. Dimmock delivered a very able 
lecture on Brain Work, replete with in- 
terest, and full of sharp hits. 

THURSDAY. 

Institute convened at 9 A. M. De- 
votional exercises were conducted by 
Profs. Cassell and Leland. 

Misses Mains and Bostater were named 
as critics for the day. 

Prof. Cassell continued the exercises in 
Mathematics. Pending this a sharp dis- 
cussion took place, during which some of 
the teachers present caught the Professor 
napping, and corrected him. With a 
good desl of native gracefulness, the 
Professor acknowledged his error, and 


Prof. McKenzie seized upon the incident - 


to urge upon the teachers the duty of 
respecting their pupils and listening to 
their objections and criticisms, since the 
best of us are liable to error, and the 
wisest make mistakes. 

At 11 A. M. Prof. Leland teok charge 
of the Music elass again. . 

The last half hour of the morning 
session was occupied by Prof. Church, in 
his exercises on Grammar. 

AFTERNOON. 

Opened at 1:30. The first hour was 
used up in exercises in Reading and 
Spelling, under the instruction of State 
Superintendent McKenzie. 

Mr. Jerume offered the following reso- 
lutions which were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the State Superintend- 
ent select 25 words for spelling, and that 
if any one shall spell all of said words 
correctly, that said member be presented 
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with a year’s subscription to one of the 
newspapers of Lincoln, and if more than 
one is successful they cast lots among 
themselves for the prize. 

Resolved, That if any one succeed be- 
fore the announcement of his or her 
name, a subscription be taken to’ raise 
the necessary sum for such paper. - 

Recess of 20 minutes, after which the 
institute was called to order, and the 
question box opened. Pending this ex- 
ercise it was voted that 20 minutes each 
afternoon, directly after recess, be given 
to this exercise. 

The following questions were asked 
and answered, as follows: 

Q. Would you allow going out or 
drinking during school hours? 

A. By Sup’t McKenzie—I would not. 

Q. Does any part of the earth stand 
still in its daily revolution? 

A. By Miss Mains—It does not. 

Q. Which is the foot of the class? 

A. By Mr. Deehl—At the right hand. 

Q. If a hole was bored through the 
centre of the earth, from Lincoln, where 
would it come out? 

A. By Miss Bostater—As far South of 
the equator as Lincoln is North. 

Q. If a2 cannon and musket-ball be 
fired from opposite directions, and meet, 
which would stop? 

A. By Mr. Jerome—Neither. 

Q. What is up and down? 

A. By Prof. McKenzie—Away from 
earth is up, to the earth is down. 

Q. Would .it be right to change the 
text-books on Geography and Mathe- 
matics, in this State? 

A. By Prof. McKenzie—Not desirable. 

Q. Is there any direction as north, 
south, east, west, in space? 

A. By W. Weimeo—There is not. 

Q. Should prizes be offered to pupils? 

A. By Miss Powers—I think not. 

Q. What is the origin of the word 
“Yankee?” 

A. By Rev. Alexander. 

A resolution was introduced and passed 
unanimously that the teachers of this 
institute petition the Legislature assem- 
bled in this city, to make provision for 


placing a copy of an unabridged diction- 
ary in every school-room of this State. 
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Miss Emma Rockwood, teacher of our 
City High School, then took charge of a 
class in Physical Geography. This class, 
like that of Mrs. Newcomer’s yesterday 
afternoon, was selected from her own 
pupils, 

Prof. McKenzie then addressed the 
institute in a lecture of 15 minutes, upon 
“Words.” This lecture was full to the 
brim of interest and information. 

Rev. Mr. Alexander introduced the 
following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That we hail with delight 
the information that the schools and 
teachers of this city are to have the ben- 
efit of one month of musical training 
under the very able instruction of Prof. 
Leland, whose visits and lessons before 
this institute have been so very highly 
prized. 

The evening session was entertained by 
an able and instructive lecture on “Qual- 
ifications of -Teachers,” by Chancellor 
Benton. 

FRIDAY. 

Devotional exercises were conducted 
by Profs. Cassell and Leland. 

At 9:20 Prof. Cassell conducted the 
Arithmetic lesson. 

Before recess, roll was called and cor- 
rected. 6 members enrolled. 

After recess Prof. Lelaud conducted 
the class in Music, in his enthusiastic 
manner. 

To show how easily the principles of 
Music may be learned and taught, three 
teachers were called out to give lessons to 
the institute. The three persons selected 
were teachers who had very little or no 
previous knowledge of the subject, only 
as learned during the institute, and the 
lesson given by them showed conclusively 
that any one can teach the principles of 
Music with very little study. 

Prof. Church then drilled the institute 
on the subject of Grammar, taking up 
the use of the various classes of Pro- 
nouns. He thinks the Relative classifi- 
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cation could be dispensed with, classing 

them as Personal. He also discussed 

the Verb to some extent, giving new 

and interesting thoughts on the subject. 
AFTERNOON, 

Institute opened with singing, con- 
ducted by Prof. Leland. Then a number 
of the members competed for the prize 
in spelling, according to the resolution of 
the previous day. None were successful 
in spelling correctly all the 25 words 
given. There being no other business 
before the house, the following resolution 
was introduced by the Rey. Alexander: 


Resolved, That the Kinder Garten for 
children should be substituted for our 
primary departments as far as possible, 
in all the public schools of this State. 


Rey. Mr. Gorton opposed the resolu- 
tion, affirming his ignorance of the sys- 
tem, and finally moved it to be laid on 
the table, which motion prevailed. 


The following resolutions were intro- 
duced by Mr. Ozman: 

Wuereas, Our pupils are continually 
looking to us for examples, and as we 
wish to assist in preparing them for 
noble and high stations in life, and as 
they are many times surrounded with 
influences tending to counteract our 
efforts, unless we are well armed; there- 
fore . 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Lancaster County Institute, also ask our 
State to set a good example, by furnish- 
ing each organized school district with 
one copy of the Bible; and further 

Resolved, That we will endeavor to 
follow many of the useful ideas which 
the several Professors have laid before 
us; and that we will make great efforts 
to put in practice the advice of Chancel- 
lor Benton, by preparing ourselves phys- 
ically, intellectually, and morally, for 
the great work of teaching; and further, 

Resolved, That we do discountenance 
the use of tobacco in every form, hoping 
thereby to assist in banishing it from our 
country ; and that we will by our exam- 
ples teach temperance in all things. 

Rey. Gorton opposed the first resolu- 
tion on the ground that the version to be 
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used would be a matter of dispute. Also, 
a question might be raised, should the 
Catholics, who are taxed to support 
schools, be compelled to listen to and 
read it in school. 

Rev. Alexander would favor. On the 
quibble of translation, he would use the 
Bible in common use in Congress, and in 
the Courts and Legislatures of the land. 
The time has come when we should vin- 
dicate our position as a Christian nation 
with the Bible, the grand foundation of 
all its principles. 

Rev. Gorton moved the resolution be 
laid on the table. Carried. 


After recess the question box was 
opened and the contents read and an- 
swered, 

Prof. Leland then took the stand and 
gave a short address to the teachers con- 
cerning the art of teaching music. 

The order of the day was then taken 


up, viz: The report of the committee on 
Corporal Punishment. 

Prof. Church made a verbal report in 
behalf of the committee. 

A resolution was passed continuing 
that committee, and instructing them to 
report at some future time in our leading 
journals. 

Rev. Mr. Gorton offered the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this 
institute be, and they are hereby tendered 
to Mr. A. M. Ghost, Sup’t of schools of 
«Lancaster County, for the very gentle- 
manly and acceptable manner in which 
he has presided over this session of the 
institute. 

Adopted by rising vote. 

The following were presented by the 
Chairman: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this in- 
stitute are due, and are hereby tendered 
to the School Board of the Lincoln High 
School, for the use of the beautiful and 
comfortable rooms which have been 
placed at the disposal of the institute. 

Resolved, That we take this manner of 
expressing our high appreciation of the 
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able and instructive addresses of Rev. 
Mr. Dimmock and Chancellor Benton, 
and that we heartily commend them to 
other institutes, 

Resolved, That in State Sup’t McKen- 
zie, City Sup’t Cassell, Prof. Church, 
Prof. Thompson, Mrs. Newcomer, Misses 
Rockwood and Bostater, we have had 
most able and efficient instructors and 
lecturers, and that we hereby tender them 
our grateful acknowledgments. 

Rev. Alexander offered the following : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this insti- 
tute are hereby tendered to Prof. Leland 
for the able, instructive, and entertaining 
manner in which he has conducted the 
musical exercises of the institute. 

Institute adjourned. 

The following is a list of the words 
given out for the prize spelling. As no 
one spelled all correctly, no prize was 
given: 
Acquiescence, 
Idiosyncrasies, 
Ecclesiastical, 
Farinaceous, 
Mementoes, 
Galatians, 
Peaceable, 
Stillettos, 
Turkeys. 


Erysipelas, 
Colossians, 
Punctilious, 
Auxiliaries, 
Neuralgia, 
Jealousies, 
Binnacle, 
Ecstasy, 


Privilege, 
Mortar, 
Lose, 
Sieve, 
Bilious, 
Receive, 
Billiard, 
Cylinder, 


EVENING. 

Institute re-assembled at 7 Pp. M. 

First half-hour passed in an “ experi- 
ence meeting.” 

Regular order of exercises commenced 
with music by Misses Baird and Peck, 
and Messrs. Ghost and Hovey. 

Subject of discussion was introduced. 

Resolved, That the laws of this State 
should be so amended as to comprehend 


compulsory attendance at our Public 
Schools. 


Rev. Mr. Gorton opened the discussion 
in the affirmative, showing that society 
has rights as well as the individual, and 
a right to prevent crime as well as punish 
it. There is more crime where there is 
ignorance. Hence, require all to avail 
themselves of the advantages of our 
school system and you protect society.— 
Instead of tyranny it is the highest 
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blessing, the tenderest love. 

Mr. Howard followed. He thought it 
a dangerous precedent to take the liberty 
from the individual and place it in the 

‘ hands of government. 

Prof. Church, continuing the negative, 
spoke of the evils of irregular attend- 
ance, but thought those whom you might 
wish to reach by law in question, were 
beyond it. ; 

In other countries this step has been 
made with the most deleterious effects. 
Our liberties are of more value than 
aught else. 

Prof. Aughey, still on the negative, 
thought it impossible to legislate any into 
intellectual culture. 

Mr. Miller, of Ashland, rose on the 
affirmative. The fear of trampling on 
personal iiberties might as well apply to 
the punishment of theft. It is ahother 
form of the old battle in which he had 
fought in New York, that of universal 
taxation for support of schools. 

Sup’t McKenzie mentioned difficulties 
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in the way of making such a law practi- 
cable in ourown State at present, but had 
learned from different sources that the 
law worked admirably in Germany. 

County Sup’t Ghost then closed the 
discussion by an elegant presentation of 
some startling facts. 

In the United States there were in 1870 
13,000,000 children, of whom 5,000,000 
were not inschools, Illinois had in 1870 
51,000, and 22,000 not in schools. Some 
of us witnessed the grand review of the 
army ut Washington, as it would, with 
measured tread, hour after hour pass 
through the streets of the city. Behold 
inour boasted republic, a hosta hundred- 
fold greater, the pitiful faces of the 
ragged, poor, untaught, defiling, in 
unbroken line, not only hour by hour, 
but as day wanes into night and morning 
dawns. Our system is not deficient in 
kind or direction, but is not sufficiently 
comprehensive. 

The institute was then favored with 2 
song, and adjourned sine die. 





PROCEEDINGS OF PAWNEE COUNTY INSTITUTE. 


The Pawnee County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute convened at the Seminary, in Paw- 
nee City, December 25, 1872. Called to 
order by the President. The Secretary 
read the proceedings of the last institute. 
On motion, adopted. Executive Com- 
mittee reported programme for the after- 


noon. Adjourned. 
AFTERNOON, 
Called to order. President in the 


chair. On motion, proceeded to election 
of officers, with the following result : 

Vice President, Miss Jennie Braden ; 
Secretary, M. H. Marble; Treasurer, 
David D. Davis; Executive Committee, 
J.C. Smutz, H. W. Sprague, and Miss 
Lida O. Miller. 


Class in Reading conducted by John 


Davis. Class in Grammar, by Rey. T. 
F. Bracken. Spelling Class conducted 
by J.C. Smutz. Executive Committee 
reported programme for second day, after 
which adjourned. 
SECOND DAY—MORNING. 

Institute opened. President in the 
chair. Class in Arithmetic conducted 
‘by H. L. Malory. Class in Geography, 
David D. Davis. Class in Mental Arith- 
metic, Allen May. The teachers then - 
listened to the contents of the query 
box, and the critic’s report, after which 
adjourned to 1:15 Pp. M. 

AFTERNOON. 

Class in Reading conducted by Miss 

Lida O. Miller. Class in Grammar, Mrs. 
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M. §. Northway. Class in Phonics, 
Edward E, Savage. Secretary read the 
queries in box. Critie’s report read, 
after which adjourned. 

THIRD DAY—MORNING. 

Institute opened. Vice President in 
the chair. Class in Geography con- 
ducted by Hon. G. W. Collins; after 
which methods and suggestions were 
listened to from the different teachers in 
attendance. Class in Arithmetic con- 
ducted by Miss Jennie Braden. Classin 
Written Arithmetic, by H. M. Simpson, 
after which adjourned. 

AFTERNOON, 

Called to order by the President.— 
Music conducted by A. A. Beach, assisted 
by several others. Class in False Syntax 
conducted by H. M. Sprague. Grammar 
Class, by Allen May. Phonies, by E. E. 
Savage. Select Reading, by D. Dusen- 
berry. Orthography, by D. J. Fuller. 
A few remarks were made by G. W. 
Collins, after which adjourned. 

FOURTH DAY—MORNING. 

Opened with prayer, by Rev. T. F. 
Bracken. Class in Penmanship con- 
ducted by E. E. Savage. Class in Per- 
centage, by J. C. Smutz. Class in Men- 
tal Arithmetic, by Miss L. O. Miller. 
Moved and carried that we adjourn to 
meet at Cincinnati, the last Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday in June. 
The President appointed: J. P. Lore, G. 
'T. Bobst, and’ D. W. Prose, a committee 
to make arrangements for the entertain- 
ment of the teachers in June next. 


Tne January number of the NE- 
. ry . . 

BRASKA TEACHER isreceived. Prof. 
Williams, of the State Normal School, 
gives some excellent advice as to the 
proper objects and manner of con- 


ducting Teachers’ Institutes. Mrs. 
Sayre’s article, “ Incentites to Study,” 
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The Secretary was instructed to fur- 
nish an. abstract of the proceedings of 
this institute for publication in the 
Pawnee Republican, and NEBRASKA 
TEACHER. 

Queries were read, after which ad- 
journed until 1:15 Pp. M. 

AFTERNOON. 

Opened with the President in the 
chair. Music conducted by Messrs. 
Beach and Smutz, with able assistants. 
Class in Grammar conducted by Rev. T. 
F. Bracken. 

The following resolutions were pre- 
sented and adopted : 


Resolved, That we recognize the teach- 
ers’ institute as being astrong arm in our 
educational system, and that we ask our 
Legislature to pass a law compelling 
teachers to attend the same, and allow- 
ing the time in actual attendance to 
count “the same as if in the school room. 


Resolved, That the Legislature should 
so regulate the school funds that school 
officers might obtain its use for a reason- 
able interest, for the purpose of erecting 
school houses, thus advancing the cause 
of education generally. 

Resolutions were also adopted thank- 
ing the citizens of Pawnee City for their 
hospitality, the officers of the institute 
for discharging their duties faithfully, 
and the school board for the use of the 
school building. 

After a short address from the Presi- 
dent, adjourned. 

J. M. OSBORN, Pres’t. 


M. H. MARBLE, Sec’y. 


will well repay perusal. This number 
also contains an article on the State 
Normal School, and full reports of 
the late meeting at Fremont, of the 
State Teachers’ Association, and of 
the District Institute at Beatrice — 
Fairbury Gazette. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE IN NEMAIA CoO. 


LAFAYETTE PRECINCT, Dec. 27. 

Institute met at 7 Pp. M. On motion 
J.C. Eberhart was called to the chair, 
and E. B. Hubberd elected secretary. 

All present then united in singing 
“Old Columbia,” after which Mr. Calvin 
led in prayer. 

A ciphering match was then proposed. 
Mr. Hubberd and Mr. Spaulding were 
selected as captains. Nearly every one 
present participated in the exercise, and 
thought it a treat. 

The question as to whether a text-book 
should be prepared with question and 
answer, was discussed in a lively manner 
by Messrs. Spaulding, Hubberd, McGrew, 
Calvin, and others. The general impres- 
sion was that they should not be pre- 
pared in that way, as it had a tendency 
to lead to memorizing too much and not 
to awaken thought. 

SATURDAY MORNING, 

Music. Prayer. Mr. Hubberd gave 
his method of teaching fractions. 

S. W. McGrew then gave his method 
of teaching mental arithmetic, by form- 
ing the teachers into a class, all agreeing 
that it was a good one, and, also, that an 
exercise in mental arithmetic should be 
practiced in every school; that it had a 
tendency to dispel monotony aud enliven 
the school. 

Mr. J. B. Campbell then gave his 
method of teaching reading by a class 
drill. Some discussion ensued, the 
idea generally prevailing that short les- 
sons should be given, and that they 
should be thoroughly understood by the 
teacher and pupil; that the child in 
order to understand the author properly 
must know the import of every word in 
his lesson before attempting to read it in 
a class. 

Mr. M. E. Townsend took up the sub- 
ject of orthography, and discussed the 
sounds and powers of letters. It elicited 
a lively discussion. The class drill was 


made one of interest; all agreeing that 
pupils should be thoroughly trained and 
drilled on phonetics. 

S. W. McGrew then illustrated his 
method of teaching grammar to ad- 
vanced students. 

The afternoon exercises concluded 
with an “experience meeting,” in which 
each teacher present had the privilege of 
stating his failings and asking for advice. 
It was made a meeting of interest to all 
present, 

The institute took a recess until 7 P.M. 
It would be, well to say that such a deep 
interest prevailed that recess for dinner 
was overlooked entirely. 

SATURDAY EVENING. 

Exercises opened with singing and 
prayer, after which another ciphering 
match ensued, with M. E. Townsend and 
F, Leak as captains. 

Mr. Townsend proposed the following 
question for discussion: “Should whis- 
pering be abolished in the school room?” 
Chas. Blodgett opened the discussion, 
followed by M. E. Townsend, G. B. Leak, 
8. W. McGrew, E. Leak, Plin Ford, Mr. 
Ewan, and others. 

Upon consultation it was decided to 
hold another session at this place, com- 
mencing on Friday evening, January 24, 
1873, and to hold over Saturday. It was 
further decided that the County Super- 
intendent, 8. W. McGrew, should make 
out and publish a programme of exer- 
cises for that occasion. Adjourned. 

We hope to meet every teacher inter- 
ested in this and adjacent precincts, at 
this institute. We want to have another 
good time—another season of enjoyment. 
We want all the friends to come that 
possibly can. We say come one, come 
all, and let us consult upon the subject 


of education, and the best methods of 
advancing the cause. 


8S. W. McGREW, Pres’t. 
E. B. HusBBerp, Sec’y. 
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WE notice that Sup’t McGrew, of 
Nemaha County, is holding short 
institutes in various precincts of the 
county, beginning on Friday even- 
ing, and continuing until Saturday 
evening. In this way school is not 
interrupted, and the institute is 
brought to the teachers, instead of 
compelling them to goa long dis- 
tance to attend the county institute. 
A good idea. 


WASHINGTON County INSTITUTE. 
—There will be a Teachers’ Institute 
for Washington County, at Blair, of 
two days’ continuance, commencing 
on Thursday, January 30th, 1873. 

The State Sup’t will be present 
and lecture on Wednesday evening, 
and will remain during the Institute. 

C. G. BisBEE, Co. Sup’t. 


Tne NEBRASKA TEACHER for 
January is on our table, and is a 
most excellent number. The open- 
ing article, by Prof. Williams, is 
alone worth the price of a year’s 
subscription. It gives a very clear 
idea of the Work of the Institute, 
one of the most important meetings 
for the interest of education which 
can be gathered together. We com- 
mend the TEACHER to the notice of 
every teacher in the State—Omaha 
Republican. 


THE committees on education in 
the two branches of our Legislature, 
are constituted as follows: 

Senate—Messrs. Shook, Crawford, 
and Scott. 

House—Messrs. Garber, Bartlett, 
McDowell, Holcombe, and Steph- 


enson. 
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Tue December number of the 
NEBRASKA TEACHER is on our table. 
It is full of useful and interesting 
matter, and is the best one that has 
been published. The gradual rise 
of the paper is perceptible.> It is 
indispensable with every true teacher 
in the State.—-Sarpy County Sentinel. 


A REMARKABLE weather phenom- 
enon is reported to have occurred in 
Wisconsin, on the 18th ult. At 
Milwaukee, the thermometer showed 
8° above zero, with the wind from 
the northeast, and a light fall of 
snow. At Sparta, 180 miles west of 
Milwaukee, it was 45° below zero, 
with the wind from the northwest, 
and a clear sky. 

Bi1ts have been introduced in the 
lower house of the Missouri Legis- 
lature, on the subject of intemper- 
ance, similar to the laws of Illinois 
and Ohio. Several petitions from 
different parts of the State strongly 
urging the passage of some such 
law, have been presented and a 
great pressure is being brought to 
bear to effect legislation of this 
character. 

THe TEeacHER.—No. 1 Vol. Il of 
the NeBpraskA TEACHER is at hand. 
Its contents are, as usual, good, and 
we predict for it a bright future— 
Burt Co. Pilot. 

Tue Right Hon. Edward Bulwer, 
Baron Lytton, the well known Eng- 
lish author, died’ on the 18th ult.. 
aged 67 years. 

Miss Emma WILLIAMS has been 
engaged as a teacher in the city 
schools of Lincoln. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


THE ELEMENTARY MUSIC READER, A 
Progressive Scries of Lessons Prepared 
Expressly for Use in the Public Schools, 
by B. Jérson. A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York and Chicago. 


This is the first of a series of three 
books for instruction in reading music 
and singing. The series is divided into 
seven grades, each representing one year. 
Numerous sengs for rote practice are 
inserted between grades. These books 
supply a want which has been much 
felt in our public schools, and if they are 
used in the way in which the author 
intended them, we believe a much larger 
proportion of children will develop 
musical talent than are popularly sup- 
posed to possess it. 


A MANUAL OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE, by Jonn 8. Harr, LL. D. Phila- 
delphia, Eldridge & Bro., Publishers, 

In this exceedingly valuable volume 
of 600 pages, we have the first attempt at 
a full and thorough treatment of our own 
literature. It contains a brief biograph- 
ical sketch of every American author, 
from the early colonial days to the pres- 
ent time, with specimens of their writ- 
ings. That there are some inaccuracies 
is not surprising, in a work requiring 
such a vast amount of labor and pains, 
but with a few minor exceptions it is 
complete and reliable. It is a book 
which no teacher, student, nor intelligent 
American family can afford to do without. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS, 
With Illustrations and Diagrams. By 8. 
W. Cuark, A.M. A. 8. Barnes & Co., New 
York and Chicago. 


We believe it is natural for children to 
admire pictures and to draw; and the 
beautiful illustrations and diagrams in 
this book, will at least give the beginner 
a pleasant introduction toa subject to 
which many obtain a permanent dislike 
en account of the unattractive form in 
which it is first presented to them.— 


other, can be learne 


Drawing diagrams is a pleasant task to 
nearly all pupils, and the relation of the 
different words in a — to each 

as rapidly and 
thoroughly by their use, as perhaps in 
any other way, while at the same time 
the eye and ear are trained, and the taste 
and judgment cultivated. 


OxFoRD’s JUNIOR SPEAKER is one 
well adapted to both boys and girls. It 
is a neat and handsomely gotten up vol- 
ume, to which the wood-cuts will be 
found to add much attractiveness for the 
little folks. Many of the pieces are orig- 
inal, and a number of the dialogues 
wholly new, having never appeared in 
any similar collection. It shows for 
itself that much care and labor have 
been expended in its preparation, Add- 
ed to its other merits, the rules given for 
Elocutionary Practice will make it valu- 
able, as they are simple and practicable, 
and suited to the children for whom the 
book is prepared. E. H. Butler & Co., 
Philadelphia, are the publishers. 


THE Atlantic bill of fare for 1873 is 
of the most appetizing character. The 
January number opens with “ A Chapter 
of Autobiography,” by Robert Dale 
Owen. Mr. Howell begins another of 
his delightful stories of American life, 
“A Chance Acquaintance,” which, though 
complete in itself, is really a continua- 
tion of “Their Wedding Journey.” Mr- 
Parton continues his popular “ Life of 
Jefferson,” and Mrs. Agassiz contributes 
another article on the Hassler expedi- 
tion. There are several more good prose 
articles, and poems of unusual excellence 
by Dr. Holmes, J. T. Trowbridge, T. B. 
Aldrich, and Lucy Larcom. 


THE Atlantic for February is as usual 


rich with good articles. “ Boy-life in a 
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Scottish Country-Seat” described with 
so much zest and simplicity by Robert 
Dale Owen, “Thomas Jefferson, Secre- 
tary of State,” by James Parton, and “A 
Chance Acquaintance,” by W. D. How- 
ells, are serials that no one can well 


afford to miss reading. It also contains 
contributions by J. V. Blake, Miss H. R. 
Hudson, Prentice Mulford, E. H. Derby, 
and others. The poems are by J. G. 
Whittier, Zella Reid, Charlotte F. Bates, 
and Hjalmer H. Boyesen. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


3INDING.—Those who desire to 
have the first volume of the TrAcH- 
ER bound, can be accommodated by 
sending their numbers to us imme- 
diately. Price in cloth with leather 
back and corners, $1. 


A.S. Barnes & Co. have moved 
into their new office in Chicago, Nos. 
115 and 115 State Street. The Na- 
tional School Furniture Company 
have their office in the same building. 


We will furnish the National 
Normal and TEAcwWER together for 
$2 a year. 


RAILROAD ENTERPRISE,-The Atchison 
& Nebraska Railroad Company offer 
unusual facilities to parties desiring to 
travel South, Southwest, and Southeast. 
Passengers can take the Express train at 
Lincoln, at 1:45 Pp. M., and connect at 
Atchison, the “Great Railroad Center 
of the West,” with five different first- 
class railroads running direct lines to all 
points South, Southwest, and Southeast. 
Those wishing a quick transit to St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Boston, etc., can obtain, 
without detention, sleeping car accom- 
modations on arrival at Atchison, and 
will reach St. Louis the next morning, 
ing be by far a more pleasant route than 
thatviaOmaha. Parties holding through 
tickets can, without extra expense, ob- 


tain from the conductor “lie over checks,”’ 
which will enable them to visit the nu- 
merous places of interest and scenic 
beauty along the line of the Atchison & 
Nebraska Railroad. No pains nor ex- 
pense has been spared to make this route 
the safest, cheapest, most comfortable 
and elegant, in fact “ The favorite of the 
West.” The convenience and comfort 
of the passengers is invariably thoroughly 
looked after. To take this route once is 
to always take it, so perfect is this rail- 
road in all its departments. 


~-Monery RECEIVED BY MAIL, DURING 
JANUARY.—Sarah Emerick, Swanville, 
$1. F. M. Williams, $13, for the follow- 
ing: Mrs. Lucy Dunning, Middleburg, 
$1; J. H. Ray,C. Parli, George Reichers, 
L. P. Boyd, Humboldt, $1 each; C. 
Prouty, Humboldt, 50cts; Mrs. Olive 
Kline, B. F. Crook, Falls City, $1 each 5 
O. W. Deyo, Athens, $1: T. F. Plumb, 
Rulo, $1; Miss Frances Shaw, Aspin- 
wall, $1; Miss L. C. Cornell, Salem, $1 ; 
S. H. Cheesbro, Bratton, $1; R. D. Mess- 
ler, Salem, 50c. C. W. Scherfey, Neb. 
City, $1. J. T. Chapman, Saxon, $1. 
Miss Blair, Omaha, $1. A. M. Ghost, 
Lincoln, $5.50 for the following: W. 8. 
Ozman, Baden, $1; H. H. Schnebly, Sal- 
tillo, $1; Emma Jone, Lincoln, 50¢; W. 
8S. Dunten, M. W. Goodman and 8. H. 
Holdgrafe, Lincoln, each $1. J. K. P. 
Williams, Stockton, Mo.. $1. O. Har- 
mon, Neb. City, $2. 





